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FOREWORD 


ECURITY in old age is an ideal widely accepted today. For many persons 
S the ideal was dramatized and made concrete by the federal Social Security 

Act of 1935. Under this act millions of employed persons were assured 
“a floor of security” upon retirement. Teachers, ministers, seamen, domestic 
servants, and agricultural workers were—for one reason or another— 
excluded from the benefits of the social security program. 


Provision for old age and disability is not a new ideal for teachers. Mutual 
health associations were formed in a number of the large cities in the period 
from 1887 to 1895. New Jersey established the first voluntary statewide 
old-age plan in 1896. After the turn of the century the idea expanded to other 
states. The years 1913 to 1915 were a period of great activity resulting in the 
establishment of thirteen statewide teacher retirement systems. By 1937 two- 
thirds of the teachers were protected by local or state pension and retirement 
programs. Today less than | percent have no state or local protection. 


These background facts are necessary because today a number of persons 
would like to place teachers under the federal Social Security Act. Some of 
these advocates are unaware of the extent and strength of local and state 
teacher retirement systems. For the uninformed the present bulletin should 
be illuminating. 


Others advocate extension of federal social security because of the lack 
of reciprocal relations between state retirement systems or because of other 
ways in which present state programs do not measure up to the federal plan. 
For these the present bulletin will also be informing since it reveals that under 
the better state plans the benefits may exceed those of the present social 
security law. 


There are other problems which cannot be brushed aside in any discussion 
of extending the federal social security law. One is the matter of federal-state 
governmental relationships. Another is the possible effect upon the income of 
existing retirement systems if new laws are passed requiring states to participate 
in the federal plan. , 


A possible prevailing line of thinking is that the federal social security 
law should be amended to permit states and their subdivisions voluntarily to 
adopt the federal plan for such employees as are not at present protected by 
local or state retirement systems. This proposal has merit if it protects the 
existing local and state systems. Toward the further consideration of some 
reasonable future plan the present bulletin makes an excellent contribution. 


Wirtrarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 
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Introduction 


In 1930 the Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association first compiled 
statistics on teacher retirement systems.' Ap- 
proximately every five years thereafter similar 
information has been collected. The present 
report covers the same type of data. 

Several of these five-year reports have in- 
cluded, in addition to the compilation of sta- 
tistics, a discussion of some special phase of 
the retirement problem.* The present bulletin 
contains no such, specialized treatment, nor 
does it contain information concerning the 
statutory provisions for teacher retirement.* 
The current report provides in tabular form 
the membership and fiscal statistics of the state 
and local retirement systems which submitted 
the data requested, with a detailed discussion 
of these matters. 

At various times when the request for infor- 
mation has been sent to all existing teacher 
retirement systems, a few have not been able 
to furnish the data because of the way their 
records are set up, or because their staffs have 
been too busy. It is regrettable, therefore, that 
several of the older systems are not represented 
in all four of these five-year reports. On the 


other hand, a number of the older systems 
have reported at each interval, and in these 
cases a comparison of development and trends 
is possible over the fifteen-year period. 

As new retirement systems were established 
they have been included in the periodical re- 


ports. However, in the first year or two of 
operation the membership and fiscal data for 
any retirement system are not comparable with 
the corresponding information from long-es- 
tablished systems. The year of establishment 
must therefore be kept in mind in making com- 
parisons among the several systems. 

The data reported in this bulletin should be 
useful to administrators of existing retirement 
systems since they make possible the compari- 
sons of like and unlike types of plans. Groups 
of teachers contemplating the establishment of 
a retirement system or the improvement of an 


1 National Education Association, Report of the Committee on Retirement Allowances of the 
Washington, D. C.: the Association, June 1932. 80 p. (Mimeo.) 


2 National Education Association, Research Division 


19: 3-63; January 1941. 


* For example, “Possible Extension of Federal Social Security to Teachers,”’ 


of Teacher Retirement,” January 1941. 


*See: National Education Association, Research Division and National Council on Teacher Retirement 


“Teacher Retirement Systems and Social Security.” 
15: 89-152; May 1937. National Education Association, Research Division, ‘Status of Teacher Retirement 


existing system can see how various types of 
provisions work in practice. Individual teach- 
ers, members of a retirement system, should be 
advised of the operation of retirement systems 
other than their own since they can then better 
evaluate their own plan. Each teacher has a 
stake in the effective use of his investment in 
retirement. This bulletin, like a report to stock- 
holders, will provide a basis for such an evalu- 
ation. 


How the Bulletin Is Organized 


A brief statement on the present status of 
teacher retirement systems is given as the latter 
part of the Introduction. The remainder of the 
bulletin consists of three main sections: I. 
Membership Statistics; I1. Fiscal Data; and 
III. Administrative Expenses of Teacher Re- 
tirement Systems. Part I, Membership Sta- 
tistics, includes only joint-contributory  sys- 
tems, since pension systems do not have mem- 
bers in the usual sense, all teachers employed 
being potential pensioners without “joining” 
the system. 


Extent of Teacher Retirement 
Protection 


Today public-school teachers are protected. 
by statewide retirement 
plans in forty-four states. Six of these forty- 
four states enacted their laws during the 1945 
legislative session and are not yet in operation. 
1944 have not been 
in operation long enough to make possible 
their inclusion in the tables of the present 


joint-contributory 


Several laws enacted in 


report. 

Three other states—Delaware, New Mex- 
and Rhode Island statewide 
plans to which teachers do not contribute. 
The Delaware law was enacted in 1945. New 
Mexico and Rhode Island did not participate 
in the present study since the administration 
and operation of the plans differ considerably 
from joint-contributory retirement plans. 


ico, maintain 


National Education Association. 


Research Bulletin 
Research Bulletin 
Section IV of the Research Bulletin, “Status 


Statutory Analysis 


of Retirement Provisions for Teachers and Other School Employees. Washington, D. C.: the Association, January 1944. 63 p. 
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Joint-contributory statewide teacher retire- 
ment laws have been enacted in the following 
areas: 


Alabama (1939) 
Arizona (1943) 
Arkansas (1937) 
California (1913) 
Colorado (1944) 
Connecticut (1917) 
Florida (1939) 
Georgia (1944) 
Iowa (1945) 
Hawaii (1925) 
Illinois (1939) 
Indiana (1915) 
Kansas (1941) 
Kentucky (1940) 
Louisiana (1936)° 
Maine (1924) 
Maryland (1927)° 
Massachusetts (1914) 
Michigan (1937)* 
Minnesota (1931) 
Mississippi (1944) 
Missouri (1945) 
Montana (1937) 


Local retirement and 
operation in more than 


Nebraska (1945) 
Nevada (1937) 

New Hampshire (1937) 
New Jersey (1919) 
New York (1920)° 
North Carolina (1941) 
North Dakota (1913) 
Ohio (1920) 

Oregon (1945) 
Oklahoma (1944) 
Pennsylvania (1919) 
South Carolina (1945) 
South Dakota (1945) 
Tennessee (1945) 
Texas (1937) 

Utah (1937) 

Vermont (1919) 
Virginia (1942) 
Washington (1937) 
West Virginia (1941) 
Wisconsin (1937) 
Wyoming (1944) 


pension plans are in 
fifty cities and coun- 


ties. In several states where local systems have 


Kansas 


Louisiana .. 
Maryland ... 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 


Oregon 


Cedar Rapids 
Davenport 
Des Moines 
Sioux City 
Waterloo 


.. Atchison 


Fort Scott 
Kansas City 
Leavenworth 
Parsons 
Pittsburg 
Salina 
el opeka 
Wichita 


New Orleans 


. Baltimore 


Boston 


. . Detroit 
. Duluth 


Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Grand Island 
Omaha 

New York 
Portland 
Bristol 








been in existence for some time and a new 
statewide system has been established recently, 
the local plans have been already, or are likely 
to be, absorbed in the state plan in the future. 
For this reason the exact status of some local 
retirement systems in Colorado, Georgia, and 
Kansas is not known at this time. The latest 
information available indicates that local re- 
tirement and pension systems are in operation 
in the following localities. 


Joint-contributory local retirement plans 
for or including teachers: 


COCO: os in tic ck hank: Los Angeles 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
Connecticut ............. New Haven 
Delaware .............. Wilmington 
District of Columbia... .. Washington 
COORROE. |. | sonar ek Atlanta 
Augusta 
Columbus 
I ocak ss enlasien a dade 4 Chicago 


Newport 

Providence 
South Carolina ......... Richland County 
Tennessee .............. Chattanooga 
Knox County 
Knoxville 
Memphis 
Nashville 
Salt Lake City 
Vermont ..6...5...055%. Rutland 
Wisconsin .............. Milwaukee 


Local pension plans for or including teachers: 


ss... ons ses Colorado Springs 
Denver 
Greeley 
Longmont 

Camnecmemt ............ Hartford 

New Hampshire ........ Concord 
Manchester 


All but 0.5 percent of the nation’s teachers 
have some sort of old-age protection as may 
be seen from Figures | and II. 
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WHERE TEACHERS HAVE AND HAVE NOT PROTECTION AGAINST DESTITUTION 
Rg IN THEIR OLD AGE (AS OF APRIL 30, 1945) 








Statewide pension plan 
| No old-age protection for teachers 





ORes. Div, Nat. Educ Assn 





FIGURE I 

















PROPORTION OF TEACHERS WITHOUT OLD-AGE PROTECTION AND 
THOSE UNDER VARIOUS TYPES OF RETIREMENT PLANS 
(AS OF APRIL 30, 1945) 





Percent 


98.5 | | Joint-contributory reserve systems 
Pension plans (no contributions 
oS 
from teachers) 


5 & No old-age protection 

















Research Division, National Education Association 





FIGURE II 
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Data on the membership of teacher retire- 
ment systems were assembled by means of a 
form which called for the number of enrol- 
ments in the retirement system to the begin- 
-ning of the last completed membership year 
and the number of new entrants (including 
reentrants) during the year. The total enrol- 
ments were segregated into ‘two principal 
groups: those who still were members of the 
:system at the end of the year and those whose 
membership had terminated. The terminated 
memberships were subdivided according to 
cause of termination: (1) withdrawal, resig- 
nation, or dismissal ; (2) death prior to retire- 
‘ment; and (3) retirement. Terminations due 
to retirement were divided into those for super- 
annuation or service, and those for disability. 

The length of time a system has been in op- 

eration has a bearing upon the number of en- 
‘rolments. While the rules with respect to par- 
‘ticipation vary, the general practice is to require 
membership for newly employed teachers, but 
to allow a choice as to membership to those 
already in service. Therefore, those systems 
which are relatively new may have had in 
1943-44 only a small part of their potential 
membership in future years. In the elder sys- 
items, established twenty years or more, the 
initial stage of voluntary membership is past, 
the number who did not elect to join the sys- 
‘tem when it was established is now relatively 
ismall, and a large majority of the members 
shave been employed since the law was passed, 
ibecoming members as a condition of employ- 
‘ment. 
' Some retirement systems apply only to the 
‘instructional or the instructional and admin- 
istrative staff. Others include all public-school 
employees and sometimes the staffs of certain 
state institutions. These factors should be re- 
membered in considering the data in this 
section of the bulletin. 

Total enrolments—Total enrolments from 
the beginning of the system thru the last com- 
pleted membership year (Table 1, column 4) 
range from 970 in New Hampshire, where 
membership is voluntary for all teachers, to 
208,857 in Pennsylvania where the system cov- 
ers all public-school employees and where all 
persons employed since 1920 have been re- 
quired to join. Among the relatively new sys- 
tems, Texas is the largest with a total. enrol- 


I. Membership Statistics of Teacher Retirement Systems 


ment of 81,438. Among the city systems, New 
York City is, of course, the largest with its 
enrolment of 58,839. 

Terminated membershipsp—The number of 
active members (Table 1, column 9) com- 
pared with the total enrolments (‘Table 1, col- 
umn 4) indicates that from 34 to 96 percent 
of the members have terminated their enrol- 
ment. In ail state and local systems, with- 
drawals exceeded retirements. Comparison of 
the number of withdrawals and the number 
of retirements demonstrates the “savings’ 
bank” feature of a teacher retirement system. 
However, the length of time the system has 
been in operation, the requirements for retire- 
ment, and the tenure of office of employees 
have considerable bearing upon these figures. 

Generally speaking, withdrawal from the 
service accounts for a large proportion of the 
terminated memberships. In the newer systems 
where only a few members have retired as yet, 
and in Maine and New Hampshire, the with- 
drawals constitute the only terminations ex- 
cept for the very few members who died in 
active service. (In no system were deaths in 
active service an appreciable figure.) Even in 
some of the older systems, where there are 
large numbers retired, withdrawals constitute 
many times the number of retirements. ‘There 
is no reason why withdrawals should be as 
small as the number of retirements; in fact, 
a high proportion of withdrawals is to be ex- 
pected in most systems because of the turnover 
among teachers. Many persons withdraw from 
a system because they are leaving the city or 
state to teach elsewhere, while others are leav- 
ing the profession entirely. Furthermore, with- 
drawals are spread over the entire age range 
for teachers in active service, while most retire- 
ments for superannuation or service occur 
within a relatively narrow age range. 

The number of retirements for disability 
in different systems depends somewhat upon 
the varying requirements concerning the na- 
ture and proof of incapacity and upon the 
length of service necessary as a prerequisite, 
usually five, ten, or fifteen years. Relatively 
few disability retirements are reported in com- 
parison with the number of members who are 
physically capable of serving out the time re- 
quired for superannuation or service retire- 
ment. 
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TABLE 1.—MEMBERSHIP STATISTICS SINCE ESTABLISHMENT OF SYSTEMS 

















Year Report pee a of Number Number retired Number of 
Retirement system — oa eur i. winieown row For super- For ae... at 
: : rior to : annuation , 3 
a ela d established ending retirement retirement or service disability “J i 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 s 9 i 
Statewide plans: “ 
Alabama 1939 6/30/44 25,391 2,447 135 184 4 22.621 
Arizona. 1943 6/30/44 3,415 83 5 16 5 3,306 
Arkansas... , 1937 6/30/44 20 ,000 6,092 75 473 95 13,122 
Connecticut 1917 6/30/44 26,478 14,846 546 1,029 74 9,983 
* Florida...... 1939 6/30/44 (*) 3,205 116 305 56 (*) 
Illinois. . . 1939 6/30/44 (4) (*) (*) 4,334 243 36,750 
Indiana... 1915 6/30/44 41,868 12,446 1,622 3,824 643 21,423 
Kansas..... 1941 6/30/44 16,800 1,635 69 188 16 14,892 
Kentucky... 1940 6/30/44 27 ,859 2,636 151 359 20 24,693 
Louisiana.... 1936 6/30/44 24,847 6,463 286 299 86 17,713 
Maine.... , 1924 6/30/44 6,934 3,161 44 0 0 3,729 
Maryland. . 1927 7/31/44 15,400 7,438 230 528 147 7,057 
Massachusetts 1914 12/31/44 62,273 34,799 1,730 4,376 256 21.112 
Michigan... 1937 9/30/44 ‘ (*) ( 32,681 
Minnesota. . 1915 6/30/44 16,444 7,785 135 410 2 8,112 
Montana... 1937 6/30/44 10,112 4,738 48 244 26 6,085 
Nevada..... 1937 6/30/44 2,554 1,417 10 29 0 1,008 
New Hampshire ; 1937 6/30/44 970 350 4 1 0 474» 
New Jersey. . 1919 6/30/44 70,355 33,568 1,830 3,523 673 40,762 
New York... 1920 6/30/44 125,960 67 ,006 « (‘ 6 ,000 1,725 51,229 
1920 8/31/44 152,7284 83 ,021 3,064 232 1,848 53,200 
Oklahoma. . 1944 6/30/44 11,017 0 5 0 0 11,012 
Pennsylvania 1919 6/30/44 208 , 857 111,805 5,179 8,557 2,002 81,314 
Texas...... , 1937 8/31/44 81,438 21,352 798 1,117 38 58,171 
a 1937 6/30/44 9,302 4,461 8Y 250 28 4,474 
Vermont... 1919 6/30/44 , 482* 
Washington ; 1937 6/30/44 25,503 10,634 210 867 32 13,760 
West Viruinia 1941 6/30/44 21,500* 1,234 4 96 f 23,785 
Local plans: 
California 
San Diego 6/30/44 2,516 546 13 109 $1 1,817 
Georgia 
Atlanta. 12/31/44 2,523 253 0 62 12 2,850 
lowa 
Cedar Rapids 6/30/44 691 262 9 39 13 368 
Davenport a" 6/30/44 685 259 27 46 5 348 
Des Moines 6/30/44 1,382 280 23 181 23 875 
Kansas 
Kansas City 9/30/44 1,158 410 12 45 5 686 
Leavenworth 12/31/44 210 72 3 19 1 115 
Parsons... 6/30/44 203 65 3 6 0 106 
Salina... . -~ 6/30/44 209 50 5 9 0 145 
Topeka. . 6/30/44 391 (s) (a 301 
Louisiana 
i New Orleans : 8/31/44 4,000 1,423 202 339 81 1,955 
Maryland 
; Baltimore. 12/31/44 34,954 2,108 172 < 25 11,912 
: Michigan 
' Detroit.... 8/31/44 8,359 808 23 80 18 7,430 
' Minnesota 
Duluth.... 7/31/44 2,750 1,935 37® 157 19 602 
Minneapolis 12/31/44 4,375 1,372 165 648 2 2,188 
BO ccs were : 12/31/44 3,418 (*) (*) 451 17 1,141 
Nebraska 
Omaha..... é . 8/31/44 2,924° 1,336° 133 331 84 1,040 
New York 
New York. ; 6/30/44 58,839 11,071 (* 7,835 2.376 36,153 
Rhode Island 
Newport... 12/31/44 267 44 6 $1 4 182 
Vermont 
Rutland... ae ‘ pee i9i¢ 13 5 14 159 
Wisconsin 
Milwaukee Bess 8/31/44 2,911 (*) (* <4 355 > 2,441 
Note: When an amount is intended to cover expenditures in two columns it is centered with arrows to show what it covers. 
* From annual report. 
® Information not available. 
; b In addition, 141 have filed applications for membership (which is voluntary) but have not made payments to date and 


are therefore not active members, but pending applicants. 
© Deaths prior to retirement are included with number withdrawn prior to retirement 
4 Estimated by retirement secretary since reentrants are not recorded separately. Total number of separate memberships 
was 129,863. 
- ¢ Estimated by retirement secretary. 
t Law does not provide for disability retirements. 
; « Recorded since 1921 only. 
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The data in Table 1 refer to the entire 
period since the system was established. In 
column 9 the current number of active mem- 
bers at the end of the last membership year 
indicates the present coverage of the teacher 
retirement systems represented in this bulletin. 
Altho there are other systems not included in 
this report, the retirement plans which par- 
ticipated in the collection of these data repre- 
sent approximately four-fifths of the state 
systems and one-fifth of the local systems, and 
report active membership totaling about 
100,000. 

Membership statistics for last membership 
year—To whatever extent 1943-44 was a typi- 
cal year in the existence of a teacher retire- 
ment system, the data in Table 2 show what 
may be expected by way of withdrawals, 
deaths, and retirements in a single member- 
ship year. The extent to which membership 
figures are affected by the war is unknown; it 
is certain, however, that they are so affected 
to some degree: withdrawals may be higher, 
as teachers leave for war work and military 
service; retirements for superannuation or 
service may be lower than in ordinary times 
since teachers may remain at their posts of duty 
after meeting the requirements for voluntary 
retirement, because of the shortage of teachers; 
reentrants may be higher than usual since 
many laws have permitted the return of teach- 
ers to fill vacancies left by others on military 
leave. ‘ 

Table 2 should be examined with these con- 
ditions in mind. On the basis of the systems 


for which data are complete, retirement is the 
cause of termination of membership of 0.8 per- 
cent of those who were active members at 
the beginning of the membership year; death 
takes about 0.2 percent of the active member- 
ship; and withdrawals account for about 8 
percent. Thus the retirement system loses ap- 
proximately 9 percent of its members in a 
year for these three causes, and if it were not 
for new entrants (including reentrants) the 
systems would not long survive. However, all 
state systems showed a net gain in active mem- 
bership except Arizona, Connecticut, and Mas- 
sachusetts which ended the year with fewer 
active members than at the beginning of the 
year..Many local systems as well did not gain 
enough new members to offset the number of 
terminations during the year. 

The rates of withdrawal and of death in 
active service must be taken into account in 
setting up a retirement plan. The rate of re- 
tirement is dependent not only upon the re- 
quirements for retirement as set forth in the 
law but upon the age of the teachers in serv- 
ice at the time the law goes into effect. That is 
why a new system should be launched on the 
basis of an actuarial survey which takes into 
account the potential membership, and the 
individual ages and service records of the em- 
ployees to be covered. The data in Table 2 
point in this general direction, but they should 
not be used as a substitute for the more de- 
tailed and technical information made avail- 
able by an expert trained in actuarial science. 


II. Financial Transactions of Teacher Retirement Systems 


The inquiry blank used in assembling the 
material for this section called for a report 
_of the ledger assets of each system at the be- 
ginning and at the close of the last completed 
fiscal year, the income received during the 
year from various sources, and the disburse- 
ments for itemized purposes. The income of 
a retirement system may be received from pub- 
lic sources, from members’ contributions, from 
interest on investments, from profit on securi- 
ties bought, sold, or matured, and, occasionally 
from a bequest or donation. Disbursements 
were segregated into those for superannuation 
or service retirement, for disability retirement, 
for death benefits of members dying in active 


service, and for withdrawals from service prior 
to retirement. Many systems do not keep a 
separate account of all these items and there- 
fore reported disbursements for retirements as 
a total, including in the same figure the dis- 
bursements for superannuation or service re- 
tirement and for disability. Frequently, also, 
death benefits paid to the estate of a deceased 
member were not segregated and the disburse- 
ments for withdrawals from service included 
payments of the accumulated contributions 
paid to a teacher who severed his connection 
with the retirement system for any and all 
causes, including death. 

In addition, certain miscellaneous fiscal 
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TABLE 2.—MEMBERSHIP STATISTICS FOR LAST MEMBERSHIP YEAR 





Report Number of Number Number of Number of Number retired Number of 
for active of new deaths withdraw- - active 
year membersat entrants among als, resig- For super- members at 


Retirement system For 
ending 


beginning (and re- active nations, or annuation disabili end of year 
of year entrants members dismissals or service tea bility of report 


1 ; 2 3 4 5 8 9 


Statewide plans: 


6/30/44 19,619 X : 22,621 
6/30/44 3,415 3,415 ‘ 3.306 
tile at tee 6/30/44 11,747 az : ‘ 8 13,122 
Connecticut. . . 6/30/44 16,120 ; b 55 9,983 
SC ES 2.5 ks-« Linke whole 6/30/44 (*) 2 ‘ : ‘ (*) 
Illinois 5 aii ie 6/30/44 (*) 36,750 
Indiana } ae 6/30/44 20,772 d 2 2 21,423 
RS Te 4 6/30/44 12,920 3,188 7 , : : 14,892 
Kentucky... : 6/30/44 23,478 , f 24,693 
Louisiana s 6/30/44 16 ,652 4 ; 17,713 
6/30/44 3,648 as 3,729 
Maryland.... 7/31/44 7,030 2: 7,057 
Massachusetts. . . ... 12/31/44 21,245 : ; 21,112 
Michigan........ ; 9/30/44 (*) 3, 32,681 
Minnesota... .. 6/30/44 8,014 j s s 2 8,112 
6/30/44 (*) *) > ‘ 6,085 
‘ 6/30/44 1,083 1,098 
New Hampshire..... 6/30/44 468 474> 
New Jersey 6/30/44 30 , 336 : , 2 30,762 
6/30/44 49 833 > 87 51,229 
8/31/44 51,700 ; > 77 7 53,200 
A Be 6/30/44 0 . 11,012 
Pennsylvania. . : 6/30/44 78,892 C 3, § 81,314 
aoa de ill 8/31/44 53,073 . . 58,171 
ere ae 6/30/44 4,331 J 4,474 
Vermont 6/30/44 481* 2 482* 
Washington.. eueles onte 6/30/44 13,391 2, d . 28 13,760 
West Virginia. . ae én 6/30/44 22,908 ; 35 23,785 
Local plans: 
California 
San Diego : 6/30/44 
Delaware 
Wilmington........... 4/30/44 
Georgia 








12/31/44 
Towa 
Cedar Rapids 6/30/44 
Davenport hbied 6/30/44 
Des Moines ......... 6/30/44 
Kansas 
Kansas City.......... 9/30/44 
Leavenworth.......... 12/31/44 { 17 
6/30/44 : 24 
6/30/44 14 
6/30/44 . kd owe 25 


New Orleans ee 8/31/44 35 29 
Maryland 
Baltimore 12/31/44 908 << 
Michigan 
808 
Minnesota 
CE 7/31/44 35 40 
Minneapolis 12/31/44 s ; 63 
| A 12 
Nebraska 
8/31/44 § 101 


6/30/44 





(*) ( (*) 
185 182 
156 ; 2 , 159 


Milwaukee........... 8/31/44 2,553 : 8 107 < 40— —> 2,441 





Note: When an amount is intended to cover expenditures in two columns it is centered with arrows to show what it covers. 

* From annual report. 

* Information not available. 

b In addition, 141 have filed application for membership (which is voluntary) but have not made payments to date and are 
therefore not active members but pending applicants. 

* Deaths prior to retirement are included with number withdrawn prior to retirement. 

4 Estimated by retirement secretary since reentrants are not recorded separately. 

* Law does not provide for disability retirement. 

f During 1943-1945. 
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items were compiled: losses on securities 
bought, sold, and matured; amount received 
from sale and maturity of securities; and total 
liability of the system. 

For definition of terms used, the reader 
should consult the instructions accompanying 
the report blank, as reproduced at the end of 
this bulletin. 

Sources of income—Table 3 shows income 
received from public sources, from members’ 
contributions, and from interest on invest- 
ments. Column 6, “miscellaneous” income, in- 
cludes donations, bequests, profit on securities 
bought, sold, or matured, and such other items 
as constitute minor or intermittent income. 
The major portion of the income of a retire- 
ment system comes from public appropriations 
or tax contributions and from members’ con- 
tributions. Interest becomes an item of great 
importance in many systems which have accu- 
mulated large reserves which are well invested. 

In the ideal retirement plan in which public 
funds match or offset the aggregate of mem- 
bers’ contributions, the public contributions 
usually need to be considerably larger than the 
total contributed by the members until the 
state has built up reserves for prior service 
pensions to those in service at the time the 
system was established. Of the older state sys- 
tems only Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, and Vermont report a larger 
total from members’ contributions than from 
public sources. None of these systems is wholly 
reserve in the same sense as New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania where the public 
funds far exceed contributions from members. 
In the last three named states, and others with 
a similar plan, the state contributes as its nor- 
mal contribution an amount equal to the aggre- 
gate of the members’ contributions, but the 
state also contributes an “accrued liability” or 
“deficiency” contribution to reduce the accrued 
liability spread over the years. 

Among the newer state systems, income 
from public sources appears to be lagging in 
Arizona, Kansas, Montana, Oklahoma, and 
Utah. In neither Montana nor Utah, where 
the retirement systems have been established 
for several years, have the states met their 
obligations fully. In the other three states, the 
systems are so new that the public funds 
appropriated for the first fiscal year constitute 
an amount to get ‘the system started and do 


not fairly represent the amount these states 
would contribute in a normal fiscal year. 

One of the several reasons why a reserve 
plan is desirable is found in the income derived 
from interest on the investment of the re- 
serves. For example, Pennsylvania received 
$7,744,994.08 in interest during the fiscal 
year. Three other systems reported interest 
of over three million dollars. In nearly all the 
local systems, smaller funds are involved thru- 
out, and of course less received from interest 
payments. However, New York City which is 
comparable in size to the state systems reported 
interest at $9,707,706.38, a figure exceeding 
even that of Pennsylvania, and almost equal 
to the total of the three state systems reporting 
the next largest income from interest. 

Total income from all sources exceeds one 
million dollars in all but seven state systems in 
this report; it exceeds ten million in three state 
systems and in New York City. 

Analysis of disbursements—Table 4 shows 
how the retirement systems spent their money 
during the last completed fiscal year. The prin- 
cipal purposes for which funds are used are 
for payment of retirement allowances and for 
refunds of accumulated contributions of mem- 
bers who die or leave the service before retire- 
ment. In a few systems, the latter disbursement 
exceeds the former: in Maine where there have 
been no retirements to date; in New Hamp- 
shire where only one member has retired so 
far; and in five of the newer systems where 
the number of retirements and the amount 
of retirement allowances paid are both low. 

Death benefits constitute a small proportion 
of the total disbursements; in no system does 
this item attain any appreciable size except in 
New York City. 

Withdrawal refunds constitute only about 
7 percent of the total disbursements in New 
York City. Among the state systems, where 
greater mobility is apparent, refunds usually 
amount to from one-fifth to one-third of the 
total expenditures except, of course, in those 
systems where there have been few or no re- 
tirements to date. In such cases, the refunds 
constitute the major part of the total disbursed 
during the year. 

In systems where public funds are appropri- 
ated concurrently with the collection of mem- 
bers’ contributions, and where members’ accu- 
mulated contributions are refunded upon death 
or withdrawal prior to retirement, the pay- 
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TABLE 3.—SOURCES OF INCOME 


OF TEACHER RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 





Retirement system 


Statewide plans 
Alabama 
Arizona. 
Arkansas. 
Connecticut 
Florida 
Illinois 
Indiana. . 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine. 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Montana. 
Nevada... 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Ohio..... 
Oklahoma. 
Pennsylvania 
Texas...... 
Utah 
Vermont... 
Washington. 
West Virginia 

Local plans: 
California 

San Diego 
Colorado 
Colorado Springs 
Denver 
Yelaware 
Wilmington 
Georgia 
Atlanta. . 
lowa 
Cedar Rapids 
Davenport 
Des Moines 
Kansas 
Kansas City 
Leavenworth 
Parsons 
Salina. . 
Topeka. 
Louisiana 
New Orleans 
Michigan 
Detroit. 
Minnesota 
Duluth 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Nebraska 
Omaha 
New York 
New York 
Oregon 
Portland 
Rhode Island 
Bristol 
Newport 
Vermont 
Rutland 
Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 


Note: When an amount is intended to cover expenditures in two columns it is centered wit! 


* From annual report 


Report 
for year 
ending 


N 


6/30 


30 


-— 


6/30 
6/30 
6/30 


9/30 
12/31 


6/30 
6/30 


NNs~ 
ww 


- 
w 


1/31 
3/31 


8/31 


44 
44 
44 
44 
44 


44 
44 
44 
44 


44 


44 


44 
44 


44 


_ 


_— 


* Pension system to which members do not contribute. 


Public oy 
— butions 
3 4 
968,448.00 $ 600,910.50 
268 ,652.57 405 , 546.62 
574,349.29 383,630.07 
, 324,164.78 1,089, 889.75 
100 ,000 . 00* 863 ,855.13* 
,424, 200.00 2,237 ,677.90 
, 299 ,490.98 1,921 ,462.09 
65 ,.000. 00 603 .943.73 
650 , 000.00 546,822.42 
959 , 182.43 694,818.26 
949 556.00 165,513.43 
796,129.75 466,317.12 
,997 , 790 .02 2,311,298.58 
302 , 241.96 1,504,549.24 
180, 808. 39 485,051.65 
155,147.58 354,940.09 
44,629.54 65,205.02 
38 ,000 .00 28,043.53 
, 332,780.00 3,252,.616.59 
.113,779.46 3,668 ,684.75 
, 769 230.23 3,014,544.07 
100 ,000 . 00 441,546.32 
,699 951.81 5,008 ,974.12 
,675 ,000. 00 3,249 044.72 
375,000.00 641,792.42 
26 ,862.72* 27,585.35* 
,076 ,693.08 1,531,369.36 
, 300 ,000 . 00 963 ,434.04 
277,318.98 207 , 936.96 
35,164.11 ) 
269 ,379.82 (*) 
18,480.00 43,486.47 
170,649.78 202,199.70 
11,810.05 11,458.28 
7,260.78 > 
105,311.44 109 , 495.90 
14,112.87 14,031.36 
4,935.00 3,759.92 
2,707.88 1,768.00 
7,455.33 5,940.83 
33,658 .61* 11,452.31* 
227 , 466.06 166,305.58 
167 , 530.83 651,298.79 
71,826.88 63,670.25 
410,848.94 295 ,965.82 
194,700.00 70,276.72 
178, 700.00 30,454.55 
455,101.59 7,799 077.48 
230,459.04 356,075.01 
500.00 710.36 
16,479.00 8,440.16 
13,000.00 8,000. 00 
951,925.52 133,842.00 


Ss 


Interest 


46 


45 
465, 


223 
156 
23, 
81 
310, 
50 
288 
, 383 


157, 


www 
Se 
- oh 
& Ow 


x 
bor J 
- 
+ 


180, 
145, 
112, 


400 


2? 


9,707 


12 


252 


200 
625 
834 
324 
920 


,629 


821 
273 
261 
711 


,6C3 


636 
941 
079 
151 
448 


,124 
,770 
,654 
, 967 
,125 


,994 
, 986 
, 885 


448 
499 


,008 


269 


495 


,097 


293 
520 


, 083 


802 
781 
792 


697 
026 


706 


,163 


91 2 
496 


,087 


56 
00 
67 


85* 


66 
63 
08 
00 
O8 
54 
72 
73* 


45 


49 


Miscel- 


laneous 


6 


$10,070 
216.605 


404 


250 ,000 
5 692 


478,927 


958 
600 
349 


407 
y 7 1 
959 
139 
404 


555 


9.655 


452 


5 


102 


530 , 06€ 


16 


OY 


00 
506 
16 


24 
51 
95 
50 
70 


16 


00 
i€ 
53 


$ 


— Te oe 


14 
14 


y 


40, 


~ 


Total 
income 


438 


Ov 


559.06 
824.19 


984.18 


971.70 


014.96 
447.64 


734.85 


164.11 
379.82 


042.13 
073.42 
586.08 


260.78 
964.56 


.639 23 


792.43 
769.63 
916.92 
869 
686.32 
069.15 
750.71 
915.34 
089 .99 
167.05 
O85 24 


857.93 


overs 
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TABLE 4.—DISTRIBUTION OF DISBURSEMENTS OF TEACHER RETIREMENT 




















SYSTEMS 
Retirement allowances Death 
Retirement Report benefits oa. Other Total 
for For - (prior to or disburse- disburse- 
system cies. annua For prior to ments mens 
or service disability retirement) retirement 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 - 
Statewide plans: : 
Alabama......... 6/30/44 $ 32,181.39 §¢ 436.78 $ 3,875.35 $ 30,616.38 § 150.00 $ 67,259.90 
Arizona.......... 6/30/44 95,752.56 466.98 432.46 DAROR.GD ~digewc cess am 102,736.60 
Arkansas......... 6/30/44 133 ,835.53 20,083.50 (*) DOE cuksccas ; 212,990.10 
Connecticut...... 6/30/44 $18,414.25 16,462.22 66,034.56 305 , 708.98 23 , 367.08 929,987.09 
Florida........... 6/30/44 112 ,035.37* 9,648 .91* 6,636.16* 110,723.68* ee ie 
Illinois. ......... - 6/30/44 2,030,674.28 60,602.21 1,878.20 400 , 325.92 48,761.35 2,540,363.76 
Indiana.......... 6/30/44 1,379,496.36 127,727.74 41,933.57 268 ,907.23 29,291.18 1,847,356.08 
ee er 6/30/44 <———28,781.10———-»  <———62,418.44———__-> 15,511.71 106,711.25 
Kentucky........ 6/30/44 80,688.98 2,260.49 4,732.96 46 , 833.82 24,619.94 159,136.13 
Louisiana......... 6/30/44 109 , 419. 83 13,844.81 14,046.19 ON aa ee ’ 321,244.56 
ar ae 6/30/44 0.00 0.00 (>) 89,119.82 526.94 89 646.76 
Maryland........ 7/31/44 <———370, 201.55——_—__> 39,011.57 144,957.01 4,402.88 558,573.01 
Massachusetts.... 12/31/44 2,498,334.38 73,621.94 303,777.61 634,787.41 184,131.31 3,694,652.65 
Michigan......... 9/30/44 1,373,221.87 163,174.90 (>) 344,574.86 27,195.25 1,908,166.88 
Minnesota........ 6/30/44 <———-258 , 731. 30+» (b) 243,776.77 14,841.07 517,349.14 
Montana......... 6/30/44 <———-157 ,877.50——_—_-» <———163 ,841.33———- 13,115.32 334,834.15 
Nevada.......... 6/30/44 25,508.50 4,940.68 0.00 26,310.42 4,803 .96 61,563.56 
New Hampshire... 6/30/44 51.00 0.00 0.00 6,358.50 2,092.28 8,501.78 
New Jersey....... 6/30/44 3,927,114.48 341,769.49 255,620.99 1,077,999.99 169,880.97 5,772,385.92 
New York........ 6/30/44 <———5 ,002,170.20——-> 68,416.14 1,240,731.20 119,415.34 6,430,732.88 
GE onc ons cin 8/31/44 3,495,278.74 344,173.30 204,709.25 778 , 236.25 120,951.70 4,943,349.24 
Oklahoma........ 6/30/44 0.00 0.00 125.96 0.00 25,711.70 25,837.66 
Pennsylvania. .... 6/30/44 5,233,215.71 569,674.30 <———1,870,363.61—-—--> 19,599,041.00 27,272,294.62 
eee 8/31/44 447,015.15 4,715.54 $4,783.79 646 , 464.77 $0,558.66 1,203,537.91 
a «+ 6/30/44 159,531.32 6,218.12 22,474.71 180,362.42 0.00 368 586.57 
Vermont......... 6/30/44 37,652. 80* 0.00" ..6...00.08. 13,434.86" ....... Pine. hen oy6,: 
Washington...... 6/30/44 625,424.60 51,836.61 17,952.36 268,873.91 34,165.83 998,253.31 
West Virginia..... 6/30/44 397,889.53 (*) 3,019.52 44,138.79 27,608.14 472,655.98 
Local plans: 
California 
San Diego...... 6/30/44 49,121.84 13,662.52 1,099.50 21,376.49 6,255.72 91,516.07 
do 
Colorado Springs 12/31/44 Dc Aneesh tee spheamenme stint ¢+ 0.0 v0.00. + pig ee ‘ 34,118.21 
Denver......... 6/30/44 <———269,514.08———->_............. 0 60... peeked d da kaa ve 269,514.08 
Delaware 
Wilmington..... 4/30/44 <——-—-26 ,872.15*——-—— ............ 4,506.13% 341.74* 31,720.02* 
eorgia 
Atlanta........ 12/31/44 <———294,809.19--—--—- .......... aed 25,295.25 120,657.80 440,762.24 
lowa 
Cedar Rapids... 6/30/44 7,527.10 8,530.32 ee 13.13 16,419.61 
Davenport...... 6/30/44 <4———17 ,083. 28 ————- ed... cece cece cece es te eeeee Cacia 17,083.28 
Des Moines..... 6/30/44 <—~—-—84,297.60————> 3,523.36 26,348.18 6,705.74 120,874.88 
Kansas 
Kansas City.... 9/30/44 15,855.56 912.59 301.96 1,616.81 116.10 18,803.02 
Leavenworth.... 12/31/44 <————5 , 460.00-——___-> 46.26 965.88 0.00 6,472.14 
Parsons........ 6/30/44 2,968.92 0.00 0.00 302.25 0.00 3,271.17 
Salina..... eases 6/30/44 3,535.37 0.00 23.99 i sheiped <¢ 4,279.94 
Topeka........ 6/30/44 Se EE: o. acamiatiadk. (ewes eectoee 4,004. 72* 179. 34* 44,232.32" 
Louisiana 
New Orleans.... 8/31/44 <———138,502.68———>» <———34,159.44———-> 6,763.70 179,425.82 
Michigan 
Detroit......... 8/31/44 <———-874,821.43——_-—-» <—-——98,640.69———~+}> 3,374.95 976,837.07 
Minnesota 
Duluth....... .. 7/31/44 98,922.45 2,464.65 0.00 34,738.98 19,161.08 155,287.16 
Minneapolis.... 12/31/44 400,548.31 638.88 45,515.13 63,984.45 71,975.89 582 ,662.66 
St. Paul........ 12/31/44 281,916.13 494.15 <————2,653.42 —> 168 332.77 453,396.47 
Nebraska 
Omaha......... 8/31/44 183,184.15 I Se ecko chccee Stecesevese 226 ,902.26 
New York 
New York. .... . 6/30/44 <4——10,834,507.49-———> 2,626,178.69 1,187,888.63 2,503.53 14,651,078.34 
dw wsivtd 12/31/44 112,092.45* 6,588.80* <———150,385.33*——__-> (>) 660 , 429. 05* 
Rhode I 
Ss cue 8 6 ene 1/31/44 1,200.00 EE GO Uis ueiinay CORAL thocec ve  WbRbebiveces 1,800.00 
Newport. ...... 3/31/44 12,776.40 104.51 0.00 i 8 ee ae 16,320.84 
Vermont 
NEG CS cead Ovdeaetes SFOS > cceves Secs a. abe we EE SRE nc uses. bwebbeeces<c 3,500.00 
Wisconsin 
Milwaukee... .. 8/31/44 <———-344,965.68———_—>_............. 20,889.50 1,774,257.91 2,140,113.09 
Note: When an amount is intended to cover expenditures in two columns it is centered with arrows to show what it covers. 
* From annual report. 
* Included in columns 3, 4, and 6. 
> Information not available. 


* Law does not provide for disability retirement. 
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ments by the state and the interest earned on 
the state’s contribution for such members who 
die or withdraw become an important item 
which increases the size of the reserve. 

New York City leads all other systems in 
the total expended during the last fiscal year 
for retirement benefits. Pennsylvania is second. 
Altho not all teacher retirement systems are 
included in this report, the twenty-eight state 
and twenty-five local systems for which data 
are available paid out a total of over thirty-five 
million dollars for retirement benefits during 
1943-44. 

General financial statistics—Table 5 sum- 
marizes the financial status of teacher retire- 
ment systems in a more general way. Ledger 
assets at the beginning and at the end of the 
fiscal year may be compared in celumns 3 and 
6. Altho six city systems reported ledger assets 
at the end of the fiscal’ year less than at the 
beginning, only Michigan among the state sys- 
tems “lost ground” in this way. In all other 
systems income exceeded disbursements, at 
least by a small margin. In many systems 
income was several times the total disburse- 
ments during the year, leaving a ledger surplus 
for investment reserves. This difference may be 
explained in part by the deficiency or accrued 
liability contribution by the state where prior 
service credit is paid for entirely by public 
funds. On a completely pay-as-you-go type of 
plan, income and disbursements would theo- 
retically be about equal. Many state systems 
included in this report, if not operated on a 
completely reserve basis, set aside the reserve 
for a member at the time of -retirement. In 
such cases income from public sources for this 
purpose would increase the total income for 
any year above the amount immediately needed 
for retirement payments during the year. 

Another reason why income exceeds dis- 
bursements is that in some retirement systems 
state arrearages have been paid where the 
state in the past had not fully met its obliga- 
tions. Furthermore, in those systems where a 
few or no members have as yet retired, dis- 
bursements for the chief purpose of a retire- 
ment system are low, and income is not com- 
parable because the fund from which future 
retirement benefits are to be paid must be built 
up in advance. 

Liabilities on account of service rendered, 
to the date of the last actuarial evaluation, 
are reported in Table 6, column 5, for the 


retirement systems able to report this item. 
Some ‘systems could not supply this figure be- 
cause they are not on an actuarial basis. Several 
systems already have acquired assets sufficient 
to meet their future liabilities. Most systems, 
however, have not been in existence long 
enough to accumulate assets to this extent. 
Wise investments of the reserve funds each 
year will in time place all actuarial systems in 
this enviable position. 

New York City invested $27,000,000 dur- 
ing the year; several state systems invested 
even larger amounts, the greatest being by New 
Jersey, $41,492,405.57. The turnover in in- 
vestments may be inferred to some extent 
from Table 6, column 3, which gives the 
amount received from the sale and maturity 
of securities. Losses on such transactions were 
rare and the amounts quite small. Loss was not 
reported separately but was combined with 
other incidental disbursements (Table ‘4, col- 
umn 7). 

Retirement allowances paid—Figures as to 
the assets and liabilities of teacher retirement 
systems are so large as to be almost beyond the 
comprehension of a person not accustomed to 
dealing with the fiscal affairs of a large busi- 
ness. More readily understood are the data 
in Tables 7 and 8 showing the highest, average, 
and smallest amounts paid to individual teach- 
ers retired for superannuation, service, or dis- 
ability. Tables 7 and 8 are both divided into two 
parts. Columns 3, 4, and 5 show the amount 
paid to all retirants; columns 6, 7, and 8 show 
the amount paid to those who were retired 
during the last fiscal year. The reason for 
this distinction is that after a system has been 
in operation for a length of time and members’ 
contributions have accumulated thru longer 
membership service, the retirement allowance 
paid to a member retiring in a given year 
will be larger than that payable to a member 
who retired in the early days of the system, 
with a limited amount of membership service. 
Prior service pensions are not given in all 
systems and, when provided, are not usually 
as large as the annuity based upon member- 
ship service. Some of the exceedingly low 
allowances listed in Table 7, column 3, are 
thus explained. Allowances in column 6 usu- 
ally are larger than those in column 3, altho 
there are a few systems which have a minimum 
amount payable and this minimum is some- 
times fixed regardless of accumulated contribu- 
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tions and prior service credit. Other systems 
have a maximum allowance set by law, in some 
cases for a designated period of service. In 
Utah, the minimum is $360 and the maximum 
is $1200, but the law provides for certain 
exceptions and the smallest and largest allow- 
ances reported by Utah, as shown in Table 7, 
columns 3 and 5, fall within these exceptions. 

The largest single retirement allowance paid 
was reported by New Jersey, $8596; the next 
largest was paid by Maryland, $6339. At 
the other extreme retirement allowances under 
$200 a year were paid in nineteen states and 
in six cities. The city systems, on the whole, 





make an exceedingly good showing in Table 7. 
They do not as a rule pay allowances which 
are spectacularly high, but their averages com- 
pare favorably with the averages of state sys- 
tems, usually presumed to be on a more solid 
financial foundation because they 
larger area. 

The median of the average allowances re- 
ported has been computed to give a general 
over-all picture. The median allowance paid in 
1943-44 among the systems for superannuation 
or service retirement, reported in Tables 
7 and 8, was $558; for disability retirement, 
the median was $425. 


cover a 
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TABLE 5.—FISCAL SUMMARY OF TEACHER RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 





Retirement system 


Statewide plans: 
Alabama... 
Arizona... 
Arkansas. 
Connecticut. . . 
Se 
Illinois... . . 
Indiana... 
Kansas. . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine. ... 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Montana 
Nevada... ‘ 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey. . 
New York 
i aa 
Oklahoma. . 
Pennsylvania 
Texas.... 
Sr... 
Vermont. . 
Washington 
West Virginia 


Local plans: 
California 
San Diego 
Colorado 
Colorado Springs 
Denver....... ; 
Delaware 
Wilmington 
Georgia 
Atlanta. ... 
Iowa 
Cedar Rapids 
Davenport. . 
Des Moines 
Kansas 
Kansas City 
Leavenworth. 
Parsons... 
Salina. 
Topeka 
Louisiana 
New Orleans 
Michigan 
Detroit.... 
Minnesota 
Duluth.... 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul... 
Nebraska 
Omaha... 
New York 
New York ... 
Oregon 
Portland . 
Rhode Island 
Bristol. .. 
Newport 
Vermont 
Rutland... 
Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 





* From annual report. 


* Includes prospective contributions payable in the amount of $52,592,554. 


Report 
for year 
ending 


2 


6/30/44 
6/30/44 
6/30/44 
6/30/44 
6/30/44 
6/30/44 
6/30/44 
6/30/44 
6/30/44 
6/30/44 
6/30/44 
7/31/44 
12/31/44 
9/30/44 
6/30/44 
6/30/44 
6/30/44 
6/30/44 
6/30/44 
6/30/44 
8/31/44 
6/30/44 
6/30/44 
8/31/44 
6/30/44 
6/30/44 
6/30/44 
6/30/44 


6/30/44 


12/31/44 
11/30/44 


4/30/44 
12/31/44 
6/30/44 
6/30/44 
6/30/44 
9/30/44 
12/31/44 
6/30/44 
6/30/44 
6/30/44 
8/31/44 
8/31/44 
7/31/44 
12/31/44 
12/31/44 
8/31/44 
6/30/44 
12/31/44 


1/31/44 
3/31/44 


102, 


106, 


— 


w 


we 


is) 
“ 
a 


06 


70 


64 
63 
39 
37 
32 
89 
64 
24 
i1 
77 
65 
49 
35 
33 
82 


26 
60 


96 
64 


83* 


Ledger assets Total 
at beginning income during 
of year year 
3 4 
.955,605.12 $ 1,615,559 
0.00 674,824. 
, 064,548.06 1,013,884. 
, 130,258.52 3,095 ,984. 
397,201 .72* ; 

, 225,131.85 4,892,971 
, 261,611.17 4,377,774. 
,044,079.16 692,217. 
,073 577.64 1,278,083. 
,447 553.49 2,214,712. 
,015 ,529.26 1,171,365. 
, 758,981.60 1,730,010. 
413,218.36 5 ,693 ,029. 
,053 , 866.16 1,891,530 
. 266,183.15 823,011 
,534,631.43 555,557 
440,354.49 123,958 
194,500.76 70,813 
132,876.74 14,066,458 
, 220,720.85 14,174,403. 
894,942.68 9,877,859 

0.00 542 ,685 
, 700,249.00" 40,009,384 
,658, 754.89 7,509,031 
,473, 596.76 1,116,333 
827,173.88 2,898,014 
, 945,299.85 2,348 , 447 
, 186,577.26 517,734 
1,624.43 35,164 
31,074.51 269 ,379 
295 ,378. 20* 70,042 
219,508.97 400 ,073 
71,632.53 24,586 
29,084.55 7,260.7 
494,701.26 269 .964 
88,756.06 28 ,639 
54,179.81 9,792 
9,316.50 4,769 
63,238.66 13,916 
115,472. 88* 48,869 
459 226.45 574,686 
,929,193.45 1,026 ,069 
77,076.00 275,750.7 
31,722.83 1,113,915 
09,542.49 438 ,089 
17,923.12 209 , 167 
,056,037.49 31,978,685 
80 ,566.37* 631,857 
25,710.96 2,123 
330 , 332.68 37,797 
21,000 
397 010.38 1,867,921 


19 


Total 
disbursements 
during year 


540 


te 


106, 


159 


321, 


558, 
,694, 
908, 


— Ww 


6,430, 
4,943, 


25 


7 
1,203 
368 


9OR 


440,7 


16 
1/ 


516 


118 
514 


419 
O83 


120,874 


976 
155 
582 
453 
226 
14,651 


660 


1 
16 


~ 


2,140 


803 
472 


279 


232 
425 
837 
287 
662 
396 
902 
078 
429 


800 
320 


500 


113 


90 $ 
60 


7,09 


21 
O8 


02* 


61 


16 
66 
47 


34 


0OS* 


00 
84 


00 


09 


Ledger 


assets at 
close of year 


20 


12 
33, 


10 


11 
45, 


110, 


on 


2 w 


291, 


6 


503 ,904. 
572,087. 
, 865 , 442. 
296,255. 
159,772. 
$77,739. 
792,029. 


629,585 


192,525. 


341,021 


097 , 247. 
91 
411,595. 
037,229. 
571,845. 
755,354. 
502,749, 
256,812. 
426,949. 
.32 


930,418 


7,964,391 
, 829,452. 
516,848. 
, 437,339. 
964,248. 
221,343. 
.63* 


084 062 


726,935. 


821,091 


612,796 


2,670.3 
30,940. 


325 ,220.: 


297,365 


79,799 
19,262 


98,592. 
57,500. 
11,314. 
72,875. 
120,110, 


854,486. 
,978,425. 
,697, 539. 


762,975. 
01 


705 ,236 


187. 
383 ,644. 
51,995. 


26 ,034. 
351,809. 


17,500. 


124,818. 


28 
59 
74 
61 
33* 
79 
8S 
55 
14 
32 
87 


60. 
92 
25 
39 
70 
63 


77 
16 
09 
24 
79 


53 
51 


00 


.05 
643,790. 


94 
27 
10 
96 


04 
39% 


55 
$1 


91 


25*: 


12 
06 


00 


48 
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TABLE 6.—MISCELLANEOUS FISCAL DATA 








Total liabili- 








Amount ties on account 
Amount received Ledger assets of service 
Retirement system spent for from sale and at end of rendered to 
investments maturity fiscal year date of last 
of securities actuarial 
evaluation 
1 2 3 4 5 
Statewide plans 
pa ee ee oe Phe hRs' TR. bens $ 1,700,437.50 §$ 8,750.00 $ 3,503,904.28 $ 24,578, 206.00 
NE ahs oss c4020n0taen'ed ss ad Ab set societal : 450,000.00 0.00 572,087.59 , 
pT PRT oe eee eee Utes beck 1,124,556.92 281,524.91 2,865 442.74 
RR? BS os SS a es ee er ener eee 5 ,501,191.09 3,562, 368.90 20, 296,255.61 (*) 
RET. oy 5 Se Ye 9 ape Oe 1,150,000.00* ............ 1,159, 772.38* 
A RRR} Bots GR ee Ft yy eae 950,000.00 1,000.00 12,577,739.79 
NTE TR Se Se eae oe eee 3,600, 000.00 353,321.09  33,792,029.85 
ed. oc Cb PEM a Meas cac'c cebeeetededed 660,000.00 3 ........... 1,629,585.55 
PPS oeee eee eee eee eee eee 1,063,164.81 .......... 4,192,525.14 3, 863,715.65 
Re RR Se ee ee re a 1,820 ,646.88 250,000.00 10,341,021.32 4,598 ,650.00¢ 
I ee ee A) ee ee Oe 1,240,663 .50 227,231.44 2,097 , 247.87 2,097 , 247.87 
ER eee ae ee ee a | ee §,552,142.93 4,139,987.89 11,930,418.91  23.826,048.00 
SET ee ee ee 7,043 ,875.00 4,888,325.18  45,411,595.60 (4) 
EE accdc tu SUCUONUs cence ct heters Oobeccee UF BOR mEects §* OFF... : 1,037,229.92 75,686,295.00 
gs cas bUwelces oecec Oa bbe eccence 750,000.00 301,500.00 4,571,845.25 
TE ay ee ae ee ee 390,770.32 149 , 404.32 1,755 ,354.39 9 923,473.91 
Rad 5. Ue hbk UR a Oe sc cbbe ti bide dd. 119,946.00 64,430.84 502,749.70 1,488 , 800.00 
New Hampshire.......................... Mac 0.00 0.00 256,812.63 ; oo 
RR Le a = 2 ee 41,492,405.57 39,180,143.80 110,426,949.31 143,390,395.00 
New York... .... 2.2... eee une sOUt . PLR. 32,944,482.12 21,843,811.79 127,964,391.32 215,066,976.00 
LR RE Se Be ae ae a a . 19,203 ,910.00 13,921,589.45 111,829,452.77 100,972,985.00° 
IS Ban be OES Ub hc ck ce Cet ebetidecepe 453 097.95 0.00 516,848.16 (1) 
SE er ee ee 33,508 ,604.61 17,162,900.00 284,437,339.09 271,700,249.00° 
RE eee ee (®) (8) 27 964,248.24 (*) 
ON BR Pet AE oe Se 1,071,000.00 193 ,000. 00 4,221,343.79 (s) 
a aia a Mh ar in aes ie ap 00s a 5,900 ,000.00 3,582,700.00 8, 726,935.53 20 ,372,015.00° 
EE, oon ched ene vviemeda USES haw banka 1,985 ,000.00 505.15 4,821,091.51 26,431,438.00 
Local plans: 
California 
San Diego............... reer ee) Oe s 370,000.00 = ......... ‘ 1,612,796.04 5 ,989,121.00° 
Georgia 
pS eae Coe ety oie WEE 120,000.00 3,000.00 1,297, 365.15 
Iowa 
Cedar Rapids.................. és vomwithes 8,584.00 3,675.00 79,799.00 (s) 
ett eee eee ee 575,278.89 422,163.10 1,643,790.94 2,931,552.00 
Kansas 
Leavenworth. ........ 2.6.66 een = cen 18,000.00 11,000.00 57,500.10 
Re Pee ee sO REE es date eee < 15,008.58 ........ 72,875.64 
PS eee Or ee “eT 7,500.00 .......... 120,110.39 
Louisiana 
New Orleans................ oA ere $12,181.93 20 ,000 00 4,854, 486.95 5, 467,717.00 
Michigan 
SEES se See ee a's Ca ek 299 ,900.00 219,588.71 3,978,425.53 46,557,031.00 
Minnesota 
RE ES ot” ee ee De ica 727,213.61 635 689.61 3, 697,539.55 5 308,829.00 
Minneapolis. ...................5.. fevediden 904 , 309. 38 286,703.76 12,762,.975.51 
A ES ree cee 161,000.00 150,000.00 705 , 236.01 
New York 
EE ED nL Pe ee a eo eeeesss  27,000,000.00 3,116,820.00 291,383,644.39 394, 235,376.00 
Rhode Island 
RR Se Oe Or are - 28,237.50 8,990.75 351,809.06 345 , 880.97 
in 
2 a 9 ies ae ee 1, 760,000.00 * §29, 490.00 124,818, 48 1 





* From annual report. 

* Each reserve is set aside by the state at the time of a member's retirement. 
> As of July 1, 1941. 

¢ As of June 30, 1943. 

4 Pensions are not on a reserve basis. 
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TABLE 7.—SUPERANNUATION OR SERVICE RETIREMENT ALLOWANCES 





Retirement system 


Kentucky... . 
Louisiana. . . 


Maryland. . 
Massachusetts 


Minnesota... 
Montana. 
Nevada... d6p~'s 
New Hampshire... 
New Jersey. . 


Pennsylvania. .. . 
ee 
css 6+.ebe bbs 
Vermont.... 
Washington 
West Virginia. . 
Local plans: 

California 

San Diego. 
Colorado 

Colorado Springs. 
Georgia 

Atlanta 
Iowa 

Cedar Rapids. 

Davenport 

Des Moines........ 
Kansas 

Kansas City. . 

Leavenworth. 


Louisiana 
New Orleans. 
Michigan 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis. ........ 


Nebraska 


Rhode Island 


Newport. 
Vermont 

Rutland... 
Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 


Report 
for year 
ending 


6/30/44 
6/30/44 
6/30/44 
6/30/44 
6/30/44 
6/30/44 
6/30/44 
6/30/44 


6/30/44 
6/30/44 
6/30/44 


6/30/44 
12/31/44 
12/31/44 

6/30/44 

6/30/44 

6/30/44 

9/30/44 
12/31/44 

6/30/44 

6/30/44 

6/30/44 

8/31/44 

8/31/44 

7/31/44 
12/31/44 
12/31/44 


8/31/44 


1/31/44 
12/31/44 





Retired for superannuation or service 
since establishment of system 


Smallest 


$ 


3 


19.08 
600 .00 
11.05 
500 .00* 
92.16 
125.00 
24.00 
100.00 

8.16 

(d) 
70.00 
12.68 
500.00 
44.24 
120.00° 
600 . 00 


85.68 
182.646 
16.80 
240.00 
28.92 
144.48 
15.70 
81.72 
61.61 


186.60 
222.00 
(>) 


384.00 
480.00 
192.00° 


194.39 
365.00 
500.00 
375.00 
499.92 


300.00 


500.00 


400 .00 


Allowances 
Average 
4 


$ 335.86 
610.67 
283.38 
799.76 
477.36 
583.00 
150.48 
276.36 
478.21 

(4) 
805 .00 
974.08 
822.00 
784.09 
420.00¢ 
600.00 

51.00! 
, 485.00 
,050.83 

730.94 
,010.00 
528.10 

752.88 
369.15 

479.52 
447.06 


(4) 


487.08 
480.00 
458.82° 


473.25 
(4) 
500.C0 
341.C0 
499.92 


892.00 


.320.00 


.20 
42 


5C0. 


862. 


Largest 


5 


$1,851.60 


644.64 
600.00 
3,732.96 
1,500.00 
960.00¢ 
204.00 
660.00 
2,835.72 
(4) 
6,339.00 
2,473.44 
1,200,00¢ 
2,206.32 
750.00¢ 
600.00 
8,596.00 
5,312.00 
1,899. 
§,733. 
1,328.28 
1,722.96 
1,046. 
615.12 
92 


600 
480 
480 


1,143. 
900. 
500. 
513. 
900 

4,469 

1,320 

4,177. 

1,740 

85. 


900. 


5c0 


1,200.00 


Retired for superannuation or service 


Smallest 


during year of report 


Allowances 
Average 


6 7 


19.08 
600.00 
180.00 
500 .00* 
92.16 
350.00 

48 .00 
100.00 

71.28 

(@) 
335.00 

27.28 
500.00 
111.36 
120.00 
600.00 


152.23 
291.128 
16.80 
243.00 
152.64 
360.00 
440.56 
120.12 
148.92 


298.92 
222.00 


(bh) 
500.00 
480.00 
390.00 


551.76 
483.44 
500.00 
375.CO 
499 92 
383.91 
(i (bh) 
592.30 834.: 
89.16 692 
75.00 76 
900.00 900 
386.89 ,673 


300 
489 


300 . 00 
357.84 
500.00 500 


408 . 00 


Largest 


, 851.60 


644.64 
600.00 


, 732.96 


, 500.00 


960.00 
204.00 
660.00 


, 584.48 


(4) 


, 836.00 
473.44 
, 200.00 
, 500.00 


750.00 ¢ 
600.00 


; 263 .80 


3,981.72 
,555.08 


, 842.00 


, 402.80 


, 200,00 ¢ 


882.30 
608 . 88 


, 291.92 


746.64 


420.00 


, 200,00 


500.00 
480.00 
480.00¢ 


, 143.74 


500.00 
500.00 
375.00 
900,00 


. 155.47 


(*) 


85. 


900. 


, 250. 


1,034.50 1, 


* Prior to July 1, 1943, there was no minimum retirement allowance; thereafter $180 was the minimum allowance. 


300. 
84 


500.00 


b Minimum allowance. 

* Maximum allowance. 

4 No retirements to date. 

* Includes also disability retirements. 

f Only one retirant to date. 

® Under section of law permitting retirement at age seventy, regardless of service, several members retired with short service 
with small allowances. Outside of this category, smallest allowance was $492.96. 

+ Information not available. 
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TABLE 8.—DISABILITY RETIREMENT ALLOWANCES 























Retired for disability since Retired for disability during 
Report establishment of system year of report 
Retirement system rot ny Allowances Allowances 
Smallest Average Largest Smallest Average Largest 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Statewide plans: 
ES 5 o's Suds ve ole pees 6/30/44 $ 120.12 $ 225.54 $ 354.96 $ 120.12 $ 225.54 $ 354.96 
A ee ee a 6/30/44 462.48 559.26 619.68 462.48 559.26 619.68 
SR PS a 6/30/44 32.95 193.14 600.008 180.00 171.38 600 .00 
Commeeticont... 86.45.68. EO 87.48 391.96 1,223.40 499.20 665 . 47 1,223.40 
RUT U. bs ce dewbcecetbe 6/30/44 200.04 249.37 423.74 200.04 249.37 423.74 
EDS on cok cd bet ncpetdeseb ehentact 500.00 500.00 500.005 500.00 500.00 500.00« 
EL psc cases Eb esac renee 6/30/44 78.84 129.72 199.08 84.60 132.60 199.08 
WED... ov etd Se wecivecve 6/30/44 100.00 124.86 270.00 100.00» 112.72 156.32 
Bn co Sacenteeeveuves 6/30/44 30.48 255.56 776.60 48.24 304.32 666.12 
Pe ree. recat & 6/30/44 (*) (°) (°) (¢) (°) (°) 
EE. Ab ccceghan ceewes 7/31/44 89.00 446.00 1,137.00 309 .00 424.00 628.00 
Massachusetts.............. 12/31/44 189.36 525.76 1,423.16 386.20 724.68 1,423.16 
Michigan... .............005 9/30/44 300.00 627.00 1,200.00" 300.00 643.00 1,200.00° 
PPR, SC ce etc ees ccce 6/30/44 389.28 458.40 527.52 527.52 527.52 527.52 
PR owen ticedccevcs¥da 6/30/44 120.004 420.004 750.004 120.004 420.004 750.004 
CRA cacthse tee vcce ch hs 6/30/44 (*) (*) (*) (*) (*) (®) 
New Hampshire............. 6/30/44 (*) (*) (*) (*) (*) (e) 
PSE 6/30/44 238.00 855.00 5,457.00 238.00 855.00 2,153.64 
ee eater 6/30/44 132.00 555.59 2,112.60 279.36 664.87 1,804.37 
CW EH oo ckbisetOhocennes 8/31/44 110.16 405 .39 849.24 210.12 503 .69 $49.24 
Geieemea, . 265... 6/30/44 (*) (*) (*) (*) (*) (*) 
NTT TL eee se ve Cee 240.00 600.00 3,039.00 332.00 935.00 3,027.90 
, OR to ys Pee eee ea 8/31/44 45.48 155.32 356.88 51.36 122.67 196.20 
CL ES fas eee 6/30/44 243.60 379.56 671.28 279.12 334.92 360.00 
ST yore es Te a ey ae ens (4 (5 (f) 
Washington................. 6/30/44 360.008 360.008 360 .00¢ 360.008 360 .00« 360.008 
West Virginia............... 6/30/44 (*) (*) (4) (4) (4) (>) 
Local plans: 
California . 
Gam Dlego............ ae 6/30/44 234.92 506 .02 704.76 438.24 629.87 704.76 
Georgia 
EN 5 dbo 0-baN.ons saree 12/31/44 (4 (4 (4 445.08 715.68 1,056.00 
lowa 
Cedar Rapids............. 6/30/44 432.00 470.66 500.00 500.00 500.00 500.00 
Davenport................ 6/30/44 008.GD) 2th. 480.00 (4 (‘) (f) 
Des Moines............... 6/30/44 192.004 458.824 480.00¢ 390.004 472.324 480.004 
Kansas 
Kansas City.............. 9/30/44 97.58 253.07 390.07 325.08 
Ws «85. 0065.....8%3 6/30/44 Ss... ... ae ae zai 
New Orleans.............. 8/31/44 300.00 413.68 769.18 (4 (') ( f) 
Michigan 
ER eee 8/31/44 462.00 939.24 1,306.80 (4) (‘) (' 
Minnesota 
ss wobbetbs. ov +0 .h0s 7/31/44 350.70 497.30 728.40 : 728.40 
Minneapolis. ............. 12/31/44 277.80 319.44 361.08 ; see 
ebraska 
SR ee ee 8/31/44 642.96 766.33 900.00 642.96 822.91 874.32 
New York 
ES eee tee) eee 188.524 1,627.614 7,250.574¢ 386.894 1,673.31% 7,250.574 
Rhode Island 
LAS 0 ou 4s pebdabaseee 1/31/44 300.00 300.00 300.00 os us 
SR ee ee Se Tag eee (4 (4) (f 
Wisconsin 
Milwaukee... ............ 8/31/44 ks SOR GRs ed....-... 408 .00 657.60 920.00 
* Maximum allowance. 
> Minimum allowance. 
© No retirements to date. 


4 Includes also superannuation and service retirements. 
* No disability retirements to date. 


* Law does not provide for disability retirement. 
‘ Information not available. 
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III. Administrative Expenses of Teacher Retirement Systems 


The operation of a state teacher retirement 
system is a big business, involving many rec- 
ords, considerable correspondence, and a tre- 
mendous load of clerical work. In most state 
systems the expenses of administration are 
borne by the state altho a few systems require 
members to pay the costs of administration 
either pro rata or by a fixed contribution of a 
small additional percent of salary or a flat 
amount such as $1. 

The total annual cost of operation runs over 
$80,000 in several of the larger systems and as 
low as $385.91 in Maine, a small system. 
Between these extremes there are many gra- 
dations and it is difficult to say what the cost 
of a typical system is or should be. 

One item which might be expected to con- 
stitute a sizable cost in running any large 
office would be rent for office space. Most 
teacher retirement systems do not pay rent, 
being granted office space free of charge in 
the state capitol or other state building. Some 
of the retirement laws require this grant of 
free office space. On the other hand, New Jer- 
sey, New York, and Ohio illustrate the high 
cost of office space when rent must be paid: 
New Jersey reports paying $5968 per year 
for rent ; Ohio, $5372; and New York, $7500. 
Naturally the rent at such a figure increases 
the total cost of administration in those sys- 
tems considerably beyond the cost of adminis- 
tering another system, even of the same size 
and type, without the payment of rent. 

Salaries of the office staff constitute the larg- 
est single item of expense in practically every 
state system. Maine is the exception where 
other state employees operate the teacher re- 
tirement system and no need be 
charged to that fund. Administering a retire- 
ment system is a technical business requiring 
the employment of specialized personnel and 
in addition a number of bookkeepers and 
clerks. Of course, the level of salaries paid to 
the office personnel varies from state to state 
depending upon wage levels in general. For 
example, West Virginia employs three book- 
keepers at an average salary of $2160.72 and 
several other systems pay their bookkeepers 
over $2000, but the majority of states have 
been able to secure bookkeeping service at a 
lower figure. 


salaries 


In the systems reporting these data (Table 
9) the total amount paid in salaries varies from 
less than 50 percent to about 90 percent of 
the total Ari- 
zona’s established in 


administrative Since 


retirement 


expense. 
system was 


1943, a considerable amount of money was 
expended in 1944 to install mechanical equip- 
ment, to purchase supplies, and to meet other 
expenses incidental to getting the system 
started. Also, Arizona pays office rent, a factor 
which tends to lower the percent of adminis- 
trative expense going into salaries. The Mon- 
tana system has been in existence for about 
seven years and should be past the stage of 
initial expenses, but its disbursement for me- 
chanical equipment still is proportionately high 
and it also pays rent for office space. 

Of the high states, Nevada and 
vania pay no office rent but Washington does. 
The expenses other than salaries in Nevada 


Pennsyl- 


are so extremely low that the disbursement 
for salaries constitutes 91 percent of the oper- 
ational expenses. Office maintenance in Wash- 
ington, altho not as low as in Nevada, is mod- 
erate in cost. Probably the chief reason that 
total disbursements for salaries in Washington 
constitute such a high proportion of total ad- 
ministrative expenses is that five executive ofh- 
cers are employed, while in other systems there 
are usually one, two, or at most three. Penn- 
sylvania has the largest office staff of all the 
systems. Even if low salaries were paid, the 
total amount would be large. 

New Jersey, New York, and Ohio also de- 
vote a relatively large proportion of their 
administrative expenses to salaries. The office 
staffs of these systems are larger than any 
except Pennsylvania. As may be from 
Table 10, New Jersey employs thirty-seven 


seen 


persons; Ohio, twenty-four; and New York, 
eighteen. Furthermore, the executive officers 
of these systems are paid higher salaries than 
the same positions command in other states, 
and while most states employ a single execu- 
tive officer these and a few other states employ 
one or two assistants to the chief executive. 

The total number of employees per active 
member in the system indicates that the staffs 
in New York and Ohio have a load which is 
as heavy as or heavier than that of any other 
three thousand active 


state—about two or 
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members per employee. In considering the 
work load on the basis of withdrawals and 
retirements, also, it appears that New York 
and Ohio are understaffed. Pennsylvania em- 
ploys forty-nine persons, but the Pennsylvania 
system is larger than any other and the load 
per employee compares favorably with that 
handled by the staffs of other systems. 

The number of employees required to do 
the job efficiently depends in part on the 
type of system and the kind of records main- 
tained. For example, Michigan employs only 
eight persons with an active membership of 
32,681 while New Jersey has a membership of 
30,762 for its staff of thirty-seven. However, 
New Jersey is on a completely reserve basis 
and individual records are kept for each mem- 
ber. The Michigan system, which is not on 
a reserve basis, is much more simple and in- 
volves less complicated records. 

The systems founded on actuarial science 
require the services of an actuary from time 
to time. These services are not included in 
the salary item in Table 10, but are listed 
separately in Table 9, since the actuary is ordi- 
narily not a full-time employee of the retire- 
ment system and is usually paid a fee rather 
than a salary. Actuarial expenses vary consid- 
erably among the systems; a number of plans 
not established on an actuarial basis have no 
such expenditure. For a new system the serv- 
ices of the actuary sometimes amount to a large 
figure in the first few years of operation, until 
the tables are set up and records are operating 
smoothly. Among the old, established actuarial 
reserve systems, annual reports are usually pre- 
pared by an actuary who also makes periodic 
surveys of the accrued liability. Thus, the actu- 
arial expense may vary from year to year, 
depending upon whether the actuary’s report 
to the system is an annual or a three- or five- 
year one. According to Table 9 the annual 
expense incurred because of actuarial service 
is $100 or less in systems on a partially reserve 
basis and runs over several thousand dollars in 
systems on a completely reserve basis. The 
latter amounts, however, are well spent if it is 
desired to maintain the system on solid founda- 





tions in accordance with insurance and actu- 
arial science, as generally recommended. 

Altho the figures in Table 9, column 14, 

may leave the impression that a retirement 
system is expensive to operate, the amount for 
administrative expense is a small proportion 
of the total disbursements of the system. In 
New Jersey, with its relatively large staff, 
administrative costs constitute but | percent 
of the total expenditures; in several systems 
it is less than 1 percent. Alabama, Arizona, 
Kansas, Kentucky, and New Hampshire re- 
port total expenditures so low that the admin- 
istrative expenses are from 13 to 28 percent 
thereof; but the explanation of this is that 
these systems are not yet making large dis- 
bursements for retirement allowances. In most 
systems administrative expenditures are less 
than 10 percent of the total. 
’ Kentucky is granted by law for administra- 
tive expenses an amount equal to 4 percent of 
the receipts of the state accumulation fund. 
In 1944, $650,000 was contributed by the state. 
The total expenses were $24,619.94 or approx- 
imately 3.8 percent of the state contribution. 

By law the expenses in Arizona and Ohio 
are to be apportioned among contributors; in 
Arizona not to exceed 0.3 percent of salary; 
in Ohio not to exceed $1 per member. The 
administrative costs in Arizona came to $14,- 
069.77 which when divided by 3306 (the 
number of active members) would indicate 
that the Arizona members paid an average 
of $4.25 in 1944. In Ohio $30,250 was trans- 
ferred from the guarantee fund to make up 
the amount by which the administrative ex- 
penses exceeded the amount of membership 
fees. 

In general, administrative costs run between 
$1 and $2 per member. In New Jersey the 
figure is $2.62; in Washington it is $2.48 ; and 
in several small systems it amounts to more 
than $4. The small systems are at a disad- 
vantage since there is an irreducible minimum 
needed for administration and the small num- 
ber of members cannot reduce the total costs 
of operation below that minimum. 
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The material presented in this bulletin in- 
dicates that teacher retirement is in a formative 
stage. During recent years, when increasing 
attention has centered around the general 
problem of old-age security, thousands of 
teachers have been enrolled in some retire- 
ment system. All but one state now provides 
by law for benefits payable to teachers who 
have reached the point where they should be 
released on account of age. Disability retire- 
ment is also provided in most systems, altho 
such provisions are frequently inadequate, and 
one state makes no such provision at all. 

Over sixty-six thousand teachers have re- 
ceived benefits from retirement systems, and 
the number will be increased each year as new 
systems get under way. True, the median 
annual allowance paid in 1943-44 was less 
than $600, but this figure may mean “free- 
dom from want” in many cases. The median 
allowance is likely to increase in the years to 
come, as the recipients will have longer mem- 
bership service upon which the benefits are 
based. Furthermore, as time goes on the num- 
ber of teachers with prior service will de- 
crease and retired personnel will eventually 
consist entirely of persons who began their 
service after the retirement system was in 
operation. 

On the other hand, however, the retire- 
ment allowances granted today and in the 
near future are for the most part a small pro- 
portion of present active salaries. Altho teach- 
ers are even now assured of an income during 
old age—and in that respect the objective of 
a retirement system is fulfilled—the benefits 
are limited by the amount of public funds 
available and the active salaries paid to 
teachers. One of the fundamental principles 
of teacher retirement is to define and adminis- 
ter retirement benefits “so as to retain teackers 
during efficient service and provide for their 
retirement when old age or disability makes 
satisfactory service no longer possible.” * To 
meet this standard completely, retirement bene- 
fits should be higher than they now are. 

Recognition of the high turnover among 
active teachers is inescapable. A large propor- 
tion of members never apply for retirement 
benefits. This fact affects the administration: 








IV. Summary 


of the plan and teachers’ attitudes toward par 
ticipation. Early withdrawals make provision 
for refunds of accumulated contributions of 
withdrawing members a necessity until reci- 
procity becomes practicable and funds can be 
transferred between sound state systems. The 
retirement movement has not yet reached the 
ideal stage where reciprocity can be accom- 
plished on a wide scale. Too many differences 
obtain among existing retirement plans to 
make wholesale transfers feasible at present, 
but some such plan must be worked out in the 
future to combat contentions that teacher re- 
tirement systems fall short of adequate pro- 
tection for the profession as a whole. 

In the past few years a trend has developed 
toward the passage of legislation covering all 
types of public employees in a statewide system. 
Yet nonteaching employees in some states are 
not eligible for membership in any retirement 
system. If the teacher retirement plans do not 
see fit to open membership to noncertificated 
personnel, these people should be covered by a 
separate system or by a general public em- 
ployee plan. 

More and more as new retirement laws are 
passed, plans for the retirement of teachers are 
established with peculiarities thought to be 
most adaptable to individual states. There is 
greater diversity among these systems now than 
in the past when it was relatively simple to 
divide all plans into pension or joint-contribu- 
tory, and to classify the joint-contributory sys- 
tems as reserve or pay-as-you-go plans. The 
influence of the federal Social Security Act is 
seen in several of the newer laws, notably 
Iowa’s which is admittedly modeled on the 
federal law. Statistics such as are reported in 
this bulletin may in the future provide the 
long-sought basis for comparison of types of 
systems, and over the years the effectiveness of 
various types of plans may emerge from such 
comparative data. 

Fiscal statistics of the teacher retirement 
systems reported herein show great variations. 
Most of the systems involve huge figures, yet 
the retirement fund constitutes only a small 
proportion of the total cost of state govern- 
ment and is an expenditure which brings a re- 


1 National Education Association, Research Division. “Current Issues in Teacher Retirement.” Research Bulletin 8:226; 


November 1930. 
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turn which cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents. 

Administrative costs are low as a rule and 
depend in large part on the type of records 
maintained. Altho attempt was made to report 
administrative costs and personnel in some de 
tail, bookkeeping differences from system to 
system detract from the validity of comparison 
of some of these data. Possibly a closer evalua- 
tion of administrative costs would be worth- 
while. For example, one state may post to mem- 
bers’ accounts once a year, and by manual 
labor, while another may post monthly by 
mechanical devices. The number of posting 
clerks and the cost of the operation would 
hardly be comparable. Undoubtedly the instal- 
lation of mechanical equipment makes for effi- 
ciency, but the cost of the equipment should 
be allocated over the life of the machines. 

Another example is the figuring of interest 
on msmbers’ accumulated deposits. Some sys- 
tems refigure interest on a reduced rate when 
a member withdraws his deposits while no 
such computation is required in other systems. 
States which permit members to borrow on 
their accumulated contributions have added ad- 
ministrative labor and costs in keeping the 


records of these loans and their repayment with 
interest. 

Total administrative costs are, therefore, 
hardly comparable since one state may be 
doing a thoro and efficient job even tho costs 
are high while another state may be giving 
much less administrative service per dollar of 
administrative cost. 

The incomplete returns received from some 
retirement systems raises the question of the 
adequacy of the records now being kept by 
some systems. Records do not exist for them- 
selves, but in order to facilitate the effective 
operation of the retirement system. Each sys- 
tem is under an obligation to maintain a sys- 
tem of records which will conform to the laws 
and regulations governing its operation, and 
which will help to solve the special administra- 
tive problems arising in the particular state. 
However, one of the recognized bases of good 
administration is the comparison of records 
and results with those of other similar organi- 
zations. The administrative details reported in 
this bulletin make possible such a comparison 
provided the possible differences in operation 
of the various types of systems are kept in 
mind. 
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Inquiry Forms Used in Obtaining Data from State and Local Teacher 
Retirement Systems 


FORM 1—MEMBERSHIP IN RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


(Please read the notes below before filling out Form 1.) 


Instructions 


General purpose of Form 1. This form requests the total number of enrolments in your 
present retirement system since its establishment and up to the beginning of the last completed 
membership year, that is, the membership year ending in 1944. It also requests the total number 
of new entrants during the last membership year and terminated memberships with the segre- 
gation of terminated memberships into (A) withdrawals, (B) deaths prior to retirement, and 
(C) retirements for superannuation or service and retirements for disability. Each of these 
items sheuld be reported in two parts: (1) the number occurring during the last completed 
membership year, and (2) the number occurring prior to the last membership vear. 


Report to cover present system only. Data are desired in Form | only upon persons who 
now are, or who have been at some time, active members of the retirement system now in effect. 


How to report reentrants. Count each reentrant as a separate new enrolment each time 
he was enrolled in your retirement system. In giving the total number of enrolments, there- 
fore, those who have joined the system more than once will count as two or more enrolments, 
according to the number of times they have joined. 


How to report retirements. When a given employee is granted a separate retirement on 
two or more occasions with a period of active service intervening, count each occasion as one 
retirement. In reporting retirements it is not necessary to distinguish between service and 
superannuation, but retirements for disability should be recorded separately, if possible. 


Definitions of Terms 


(1) An enrolment (Items 1, III, and IV) represents an entry into the retirement sys- 
tem, regardless of membership at any previous date. 


(2) Active members (Item V) include all living persons enrolled in the system at the 
close of the last membership year who were not receiving an allowance therefrom. This includes 
those who on that date held an equity in the retirement system, but who were neither em- 
ployed nor retired, e.g., those on leave of absence. 


_ 


(3) A reentrant (see above) is a person who enrolled in the retirement system after 
having previously been separated from active membership by withdrawal or retirement. 


(4) Withdrawal (Item III-A) refers to the: severing of connections between an active 
member and the retirement system. ‘This does not necessarily occur when a member ceases 
to be employed. An employee on leave of absence, for example, is not a withdrawal unless he 
withdraws his equity in the retirement fund. 


(5) Superannuation or service retirement (Item I1I-Ca) involves the receipt of an allow- 
ance from the retirement fund on the basis of attaining a specified age or completing a stated 
period of service. 


(6) Disability retirement (Item III-Cb) involves receipt of an allowance from the re- 
tirement fund on account of disability prior to*the age or date for superannuation or service 
retirement. 
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FORM 1—MEMBERSHIP IN RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


(Please read Instructions and Definitions on opposite page before filling out Form 1.) 


I. Total enrolments from establishment of present system to beginning of last 
completed membership year 


Il. Number of new entrants (and reentrants) during last completed membership 
a 


Ill. Number of enrolments whose active memberships in 
the present system had terminated up to the close 
of the last completed membership year : 


A. Due to withdrawal, resignation, or dismissal 
1. During the last completed membership year 
2. Prior to the last completed membership year 


3. Total terminations for these causes (Al plus A2) 


B. Due to death before retirement 
1. During the last completed membership year 
2. Prior to the last completed membership year 


3. Total terminations for death (B1 plus B2) 


C. Due to retirement 


a. For superannuation or service 


1. During the last completed membership 
year 


2. Prior to the last completed membership 
year 


3. Total superannuation or service retirements (Cal 
plus Ca2) 
b. For disability 


1. During the last completed member- 
ship year 


Prior to the last completed member- 
ship year 


bo 


3. Total disability retirements (Cbl plus Cb2) 


IV. Total number of enrolments whose active memberships in the present system 
had terminated up to close of last completed membership year (Total A3, 


B3, Ca3 and Cb3)......... 


V. Number of active members at close of last completed membership year (I plus 


if 6 6 8 area 


The above report is for the year ending 
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FORM 2—FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS OF RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


{Please read the notes below before filling out Form 2.) 


Instructions 


General purpose of Form 2. This form requests primarily a statement of the financial 
transactions of your retirement system during the last completed fiscal year, that is, the fiscal 
year ending in 1944. It asks for the ledger assets of the system at the beginning of the fiscal 
year, how these assets were increased by income according to source of income, and decreased 
by disbursements according to purpose of disbursement, during the year, and the assets at 
the close of the year. Certain miscellaneous items of financial information of special interest 
are also requested if you can supply them. 


How to report disbursements. Include in disbursements all payments made from your 
office to members or beneficiaries, whether involving public funds or members’ deposits, or 
both. Report the total for administrative expenses, Item IV-E, only if these are paid for out 
of the retirement fund in your system. Do not include administrative expenses in Form 2 if 
paid for by special appropriations apart from the retirement fund. 


How to report profit and loss on investments. The profit realized on sale, purchase, and 
maturity of securities is called for as a part of total income under Item II-E. Report here the 
income received because of appreciation in value of securities held by you or because of pur- 
chase of securities at a price below their book value. The loss sustained on sale, purchase, and 
maturity of securities is called for as a part of total disbursements under Item IV-F. Report 
here the loss involved because of depreciation in value of securities held by you or because of the 
purchase of securities at a price above their book value. 


Definitions of Terms 


(1) Ledger assets (Item 1) are those assets which are carried on the books of the retire- 
ment system—assets in hand—such as cash in office and on deposit and the book value of 
securities. Such assets as receivables and accruals are not to be included here as ledger assets. 


(2) Income (Item II) refers to amounts added to. the retirement fund from the specified 
sources. It includes under II-C interest on investments, and under II-E appreciation in the 
value of securities purchased. It does hot include either (a) the return of the principal invested 
in bonds or other securities, or (b) the balances brought forward from the preceding year. 


(3) Disbursements (Item IV) include amounts paid in the form of benefits and refunds, 
from whatever sources derived, and administrative expenses if the latter are paid out of the 
retirement fund. They also include losses on securities bought, sold, or matured, but do not 
include expenditures for the original purchase of securities. 


(4) Superannuation and service retirement. (Item IV-A.) See definition number 5, in 
connection with Form 1. 


(5) Disability retirement. (Item IV-B.) See definition number 6, in connection with 
Form 1. 


(6) Administrative expense (Item IV-E and Form 4, page 7) refers to the cost of operating 
the system, such as payments for office rent, equipment, salaries and expenses of the retire- 
ment board, and so on. It does not include payments for retirement benefits or refunds. 
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FORM 2—FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS OF RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


(Please read Instructions and Definitions on opposite page before filling out Form 2.) 


Income and Disbursements 
1. Ledger assets at beginning of last completed fiscal year 


II. ‘Total income during last completed fiscal year 
A. From public sources 
B. From members’ deposits or contributions 


’. From interest 


cm 


D. From donations and bequests 


E. From profit on securities bought, sold, and matured 
III. Assets plus income (I plus II) 


IV. Total disbursements during last completed fiscai year 
A. For superannuation and service retirement allowances 
B. For disability retirement allowances 
C. Upon withdrawal prior to retirement 
D. Upon death prior to or following retirement 


E. For administrative expenses (if paid for out of the retire- 
ment funds) ... 


F. On account of losses on securities bought, sold, or matured 


V. Ledger assets at close of last completed fiscal year (III minus IV) 


Miscellaneous Information 


VI. Total liabilities, on account of service rendered to date of last actuarial 
evaluation 


Vil. Amount spent for investments during last completed fiscal year 


VIII. Amount received from sale and maturity of securities during last completed 
fiscal year 


The above report is for the year ending 
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ie JUSTIFICATION for a sound retirement plan lies in 
the fact that schools can give the public more and 
better teaching service for the money expended for educa- 
tion. This resulting efficiency in school service is an actual 
saving of the cost of personal service and thus taxes are 
reduced when sound retirement provisions exist. 


Experience shows that the usual course is for a teacher to 
increase her value to the school system for many years as 
her experience grows but finally as a result of disability or 
old age her efficiency begins to decline. When a teacher’s 
efficiency begins to decline she cannot earn full salary so 
that part of the salary is lost to the public and the pupils in 
classes suffer from poor instruction. Such a teacher usually 
is not discharged without means of support after she has 


given her life to the service of the schools. Regardless of the 
propriety of the situation, history shows that such teachers 
are continued in service unless means of retirement are 
available. .. . 


While there are many real and pressing reasons for retire- 
ment systems which occur to those who are in the schools 
and are responsible for the administration, the fact that the 
public saves money by establishing a properly planned 
system is one of the more important reasons given in its 
justification.—How To Establish a Sound Teachers’ Retirement 
System, p. 4-5. ; 














